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A DAY’S BLACKBERRYING. 


‘Now listen, everybody,” said Lady Mathilde, peeping authori- 
tively from behind the great silver urn, and decisively thrusting her 
little white hands into the pockets of her lace and muslin apron: 
‘“‘T am determined we will go for a day’s blackberrying!’ Every- 
body looked up from their plates, their letters and their cups, and 
Lionel Grenvil in his lazy indolent voice, called to his sister ; ‘‘a day’s 
blackberrying, Mathilde? do you mean we are all to set to work and 
clean each other’s boots and shoes?” ‘‘ How tiresome you are, 
Lionel, I said a day’s blackberrying, I think the young people will 
like it, though I am getting beyond that sort of thing.” At this 
speech, delivered with a would-be sober sedate air, there was a shout 
of laughter all round the table—Lady Mathilde being a bride of less 
than 20 and in many ways as great a baby as it was possible to find. 

“But we were going out shooting again, "Ilda, because the 
partridges, so say the keepers, won’t wait for no man,” said her 
husband’s laughing voice. 

‘‘T don’t care one bit for what they say Frank, you have gone out 
and left us this whole week to our own devices, and we won’t bear it 
any longer, will we, Evelyn? and you shall try and make Lionel a 
little more human than he is at present.” To this speech the young 
lady addressed gave rather an incoherent reply and seemed to be much 
engrossed disentangling her bracelet from the lace of her sleeve ; 
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while the afore-mentioned Lionel, after knocking over his cup, re- 
marked in a cold, constrained voice, ‘ That though any suggestions 
made by Miss Courtenay would be no doubt both pleasing and 
improving, he feared he was not likely to have occasion to profit by 
them.” Evelyn, who by this time had looked up from her bracelet, 
nonchalantly replied, ‘‘ That Captain Grenvil might on this occasion 
congratulate himself on being in the right.” 

‘Bravo, Miss Courtenay,” cried Lord Warcham, ‘I declare it 
served him right, but—” stooping down and speaking low—‘‘ I hope as 
you know me better you will give me the happiness of, if not 
provoking, at least; hearing your remarks.” <A flush, it might have 
been caused by either annoyance, amusement, or pleasure, rose to 
Evelyn’s face, as hastily replying, ‘‘Oh! I’m afraid you are one of 
the incorrigibles,’’ she rose from her chair, and turning to Lady 
Mathilde said she would go at once and write her letters. Her 
hostess departed, promising to join her the moment she had definitely 
made out and planned the details of the day, meanwhile most of the 
people dispersed, some to follow Evelyn Courtenay’s example, and get 
done with pens, ink and paper for the day, others into the garden to 
smoke and tease the parrots, or kick the croquet balls about in the 
vicious way idle people who have not strength of mind enough to 
begin a game always do—Lionel Grenvil alone dashed up to his room 
and throwing himself moodily into a chair soliloquised thus—“ What 
an idiot I am to mind one rush what she says or to care one straw 
about her! Flirt, Humbug, that she is! thinking no doubt that 
everyone is running after her for her money—by Heaven, she shall 
never think it of me! But stay here to see that idiot Wareham 

-make up to her I can’t and won’t. Ah if only a year ago I had been 
free! Who would believe if I spoke now, it was for love of her, 
and not her hateful riches ? And yet she was so dear....No I'll go 
—Il’ll make an excuse to Frank about not leaving Glenluce alone, 
while he is so seedy. He won’t guess anything—Mathilde I am 
not so sure about, but’’—So saying he started from his seat, and 
gave orders that everything might be prepared for his departure 
by the night express much to the surprise of the gentleman who 
condescended to travel with him and who was qnite unaccustomed 
to such “vagaries” on the part ‘of his gentleman.” Meanwhile 
Evelyn Courtenay stood by her writing table, not even attempting 
to begin the letters she had talked about. ‘ How strange it is to 
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recall the time he and I passed together one short year ago—and 
how extraordinary that now the one barrier, poverty, is removed, 
he should change in this way; anyhow he shall not imagine I care, 
and I am so glad Lord Wareham is here, though I wish to good- 
ness he wouldn’t make such a fool of himself.” At this moment 
came a quick tap at the door, and Lady Mathilde’s laughing face 
appeared. ‘‘ Well, it’s all settled,” she said, ‘‘ We are going to 
have luncheon brought out to us, and I fully expect, Evelyn, that 
Lord Wareham will propose to you over a bramble. Shall you 
accept him? But stay, by the by, what has come over you and 
Lionel?’ you used to be such friends, and now you never speak, or 
if you do, it is only to say something nasty to each other. Do 
tell me, has he offended you?” 

‘Captain Grenvil offended me—no indeed,’ answered Evelyn 
with conscious cheeks. ‘He and I never knew each other really 
well, and—and ” (becoming rather incoherent) ‘besides the shooting 
has monopolized everybody. And now, do tell me, are you going 
to put on strong boots, and shall you take a waterproof?” 

‘“‘T shan’t put on hobnails certainly—but you are not a good 
hand at changing the subject, Evelyn. If you and Lionel knew 
each other so little, why are you both so conscious ? and why don’t 
you answer my question about Lord Wareham ?”’ 

‘‘How can I answer it? you impatient creature, until a thing is 
offered one can neither take it nor refuse it, and you know I am one 
of these wavering miseries who never make up their minds till the 
last moment, and who generally end by getting pushed into what they 
never would have had the courage to walk steadily into.” At this 
speech, Lady Mathilde’s sunny face grew very grave, and kissing her 
friend’s forehead, she said very earnestly :—‘‘ Never be pushed into 
marriage, dear, unless you can walk into it with very firm steps be 
sure you had better leave it alone.” With these words she ran to 
put on her things, and presently the whole party, equipped with 
baskets, sticks and umbrellas, were wending their way over the 
fields. Amongst them were three people carrying heavy uncertain 
hearts in their breasts. As for Lord Wareham, however, his uncer- 
tainty arose chiefly from indecision as to whether he should overpower 
Miss Courtenay by condescending to permit her to share the throne and 
coronet of Wareham, and thereby enrich himself considerab!y, or 


whether he should, for the present, let matrimony alone—and not from 
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any doubt as to how his proposal would be received! It never occurred 
to him fur one moment that ‘she could be such a fool as to let such a 
chance slip through her fingers’—to quote his universal theory 
regarding all young ladies ‘‘on their promotion.” These were his 
Lordship’s reflections as he walked by Evelyn’s side smoking the cigar 
she had not objected to, and thinking himself a very fine fellow. Evelyn 
meanwhile was cogitating in her own mind what to do—‘* Why 
shouldn’t she accept Lord Wareham ?—her life was very lonely; she 
wasn’t in love with him certainly, but hadn’t Kate O’Hara married 
au man she didn’t care a pin for, and yet been as happy as possible ever 
after ? and wasn’t he gentlemanlike, agreeable, and seemingly fond of 
her? which was something! Not very wise, and certainly conceited, 
but still one can’t have everything ’’—sighed she to herself and she 
turned to address some civil commonplace to her companion. At this 
moment Lionel Grenvil’s cheery voice sounded near her, as now and 
then he addressed some incoherent civility to Miss Ancaster to whose 
side he had stuck himself. Poor thing, she afterwards confided to 
Lady Bangar in a breathless manner, that ‘‘she couldn’t think what 
had come to Captain Grenvil, for you know he never seemed to sce me 
before, and to day he really was so attentive.” But this sound 
suddenly changed the current of Evelyn’s thoughts, and Mathilde’s 
warning, ‘Unless you can walk into it with very firm steps, 


leave it alone,”’ 


rang in herears. Tere unfortunately however Lionel’s 
pet newfoundland dashed up against her, and knocked her fairly 
into a gigantic clump of brambles, and then his master’s whistle 
sounding, the dog pushed off leaving Evelyn completely ¢éte-d-téte 
with Lord Wareham who advanced to her assistance. She could not 
help smiling to herself at the way her good intentions had been thwarted 
—while his Lordship, feeling the fates had placed this bramble bush in 


" the way to decide the question that had so recently occupied his mind, 


proceeded to improve the occasion, by expounding to Miss Courtenay 
his views for their future together. To his unmitigated surprise she 
cut short his lofty sentences and declined the “honour” he 
proposed. Lord Wareham was beginning an amazed and sulky 
rejoinder, when fortunately for her Captain Grenvil arrived with 
a message from Lady Mathilde ‘to beg Evelyn to join her at once to 
fix on a place for luncheon.’”’ When he perceived Miss Courtenay’s 
crimson tell-tale cheeks, and the earnestness of the conversation he 
had interrupted, he bit his lip with annoyance. “Oh! how un- 
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fortunate that he happened to come,” thought Evelyn, (at the same 
time resenting intensely the expression on his face). 

In afew moments she was beside Lady Mathilde, who was talking 
vehemently to everyone and ordering ‘‘dear Frank’’ about with that 
delightful air of appropriation which wives indulge in and husbands 
submit to for about the space of one year. ‘‘ Frank, make the salad,” 
cried Mathilde. ‘‘ Evelyn, help Lionel to find the knives and forks.”,— 
Unable torefuse, and with only a hamper between them, these two sufferers 
from a mutual misunderstanding spent a most uncomfortable five 
minutes, till Sir Francis in his loud cheery voice announced: ‘‘ That 
the food was ready, and he advised everyone to take their peck while 
they could get it.” For which inelegant but to the point manner of 
‘ringing the dinner bell” he was reproved on the spot by his saucy 
little wife. By degrees everyone secured a plateful of viands and a 
seat or a log on the grass, and the usual row and noise of a picnic luncheon 
began. Lord Wareham, who had not at all taken his defeat as final, 
but rather imagined that Miss Courtenay was so dazzled by the mag- 
nitude of his proposal that she didn’t know what to say, laid aside his 
sulkiness and made himseif very pleasant. In consequence of this 
Lionel Grenvil felt certain he was accepted, and rejoiced poor antique 
Miss Ancaster’s heart by his incoherent insane manner of attending to 
her wants; for though he did mix gingerbeer and cider cup in her 
tumbler, and when she asked for pigeon pie brought her apple tart, 
it was so long since Rose had received any spontaneous attention that 
she felt quite pretty and young again, under the genial influence of 
being remembered in however accidental a manner. 

Suddenly Lady Mathilde called out, ‘Oh! Lionel, just as we were 
starting, a note came from the Hiltons asking us to dine and sleep 
next Thursday: I accepted it, of course it’s all right >—* All right, 
little sis, as far as you are concerned, no doubt, but I’m obliged to 
be off by the express to night.” ‘* What do you say?” exclaimed his 
sister, ‘‘what nonsense! Frank, do you hear this ridiculous idea of 
Lionel’s ?’—** But my dear fellow, the shooting,” remonstrated his 
brother-in-law——“‘ just think of next week over the furrows.” ‘I’m 
awfully sorry, I wouldn’t miss it for the world, but I can’t help 
it—the fact is, Glenluce seems very seedy, and I may as well go to 
him.” ‘Now Lionel that isn’t true: for I heard from him this 
morning and he says he is no worse than usual, so it can’t be that.” 
‘¢Oh, well, of course Miladi, whatever you say must be correct,” replied 
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her brother with an uneasy laugh. The matter dropped for the 
moment, Lady Mathilde and her husband seeing that Lionel did not 
wish it pursued. Evelyn said to herself, ‘It’s quite clear it’s me he 
wants to avoid, but why ? what have I done? and what can I do?” 
‘* Now everyone has eaten enough and we really must set to work,” 
said Lady Mathilde, as linking her arm. into her brother’s, she marched 
off towards the hedge. Evelyn, in great trepidation lest Lord Ware- 
ham might overtake her again, proposed to Miss Ancaster to come 
with her. After picking here and there for some little while they 
went on closer to the river. There, on the high hedge, which rose up 
from the bank on the further side of the stream, they saw some 
beautiful fruit. But how to get at them was the question. Evelyn 
at last decided to cross the stream by some rickety remains of an old 
cattle fence, and to climb to the hedge covered with ripe clusters of 
berries, while Rose Ancaster ran farther on to the bridge and a gate 
which would take her into the next field and where she would be 
enabled to hold a basket hung on to the hook of an umbrella, over to 
Evelyn, whose hands were both needed—one to cling on to the bank 
and the other to gather the fruit. This answered famously, and they 
picked away very fast, moving forwards, Rose remaining on the field’s 
side, Evelyn on the water side. By degrees however, the footing on 
the bank became rough and uncertain and several times Evelyn had 
been forced to grasp the umbrella to steady herself. Several times also 
Rose entreated her to turn back, pointing out how each step became 
more dangerous and how the ground on her side having risen into a 
bank above the field she was less able to support Evelyn’s unsteady 
steps. But Miss Courtenay replied ‘‘ Oh! no, we shall soon be at the 
mill pond corner, and once round that, which I think I can manage, 
T shall get on the path into the plantation and join youin a minute 
or two.’? Suddenly from the distance Lady Bangar’s high treble was 


- heard shricking vehemently, ‘‘ Rose—Rose—Rose—Ancaster, don’t 


you hear me? pray do come, I’m being killed, pray do attend to me !” 
So the poor thing, who had been chirping away happily enough to 
Evelyn, after helping her with the umbrella to a good firm footing, and 
promising to return in a moment, flew off like the wind in the 
direction of her hard task-mistress. While Evelyn was pondering 
on the ‘hard lines” of the poor relation depending on the so-called 
bounty of the rich ones, two voices in earnest conversation approached. 
She paid no heed at first, thinking they would pass on at once, 
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instead of which they seemed to linger and come to a stand still—and 
on her unwilling ears fell these words: ‘‘ He proposed, and she no 
doubt accepted him; a year ago I imagined she cared for me, then I 
was powerless to speak; now that I am free, she is a great heiress— 
run after by everyone—to speak now, when then I was silent, would 
make me in appearance one amongst the many—though God knows as 
far as I am concerned her money might be at the bottom of the Red 
sea—and I wish to Heaven it was! besides she doesn’t care a pin for 
me, and never did; and now you have it all, Ilda, and I can’t, and 
won't stay.” 

“Tn fact, Lionel, your pride outruns your affection so completely 
that you will give up the hope of winning the woman you say you 
care for sooner than for one moment even be misjudged. Well you 
must ‘gan yer ain gait,’ but I again tell you that I don’t believe 
Evelyn has accepted Lord Wareham and I am certain that she 
doesn’t care for him.’’ At this moment Lady Mathilde stumbled over 
the basket full of blackberries dropped by Rose in her extreme haste. 
‘‘Oh! some one has been here, or is here,” said she, and loudly called 
out to whoever it might be to declare themselves. At this unexpected 
turn of events, Evelyn, who, up to that moment, had stood rooted to 
the spot, with a mixture of amazement and joy, now nearly fainted 
with terror: ‘‘ What if Lionel should look over the hedge and see 
her a miserable, clinging eavesdropper against her will ?” 

What could she, what should she do?....glide on a few steps and 
get round the corner, she thust : once on the path, the trees would hide 
her completely till she had run out of sound and sight. But ‘the best 
laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft agley,” and crack went the 
willow branch on which she had pinned her faith, and down slipped 
poor Evelyn with a faint ery. Underneath her the dark dull pond, and 
not far off the large black mill wheel, which might at any moment 
begin to turn round, and an agonized remembrance of people being 
sucked in with the current, and whirled round and round into a shape- 
less mass, rushed into her mind; and then e would never know that 
....eeAh! she must fall—must—she couldn’t hold on another minute 
or hang over that dreadful water any. longer: once more she called, 
it seemed to her so faintly, but in a moment came a crash above, 
and then a bound, while a voice that sounded far off to her overstrained 
ears, called out to her ‘‘ not to move for her life’s sake,” and then two 
strong arms lifted her up, and Lionel Grenvil had placed her beside him 
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on the path she had risked so much to reach! Still supporting her, for 
she was faint with fright, he muttered “ great heavens, Evelyn,—Miss 
Courtenay—how could you risk your lifeso madly ?? He was as white 
as herself and trembling all over now. “Thank you for saving it,” 
said Evelyn, her lips quivering and holding out her hands to him ; he 
took them, and, on the principle no doubt of ‘‘making them well,” 
kissed them passionately. ‘Thank God you are not hurt dear,” he 
exclaimed. She did not take them from him, but in a low voice whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Do you mean that Lionel?” Well there! it is all told now— 
not much need to chronicle his answer, or what he did, and what she 
said. Every thing was explained to both his and her entire satisfac- 
tion. How he had been bound and tied by a promise to a dead woman 
not to make any other his wife; or speak even of love to one until a 
summer and winter shouid have come and gone over her lonely 
grave; and having given the promise, not out of love for her, but 
compassion, he kept it, and so had nearly lost Evelyn. Then she had 
to tell him that she didn’t care for Lord Wareham or for anyone else 
(except of course himself). So finally they joined the rest of the party 
and found Lady Mathilde who (satisfying herself of Evelyn’s safety 
had discreetly retired), having finished the recital of that young woman’s 
harrowing and hair-breadth escape, and prevented Lord Wareham 
from starting off to the rescue—just beginning to make excuses for their 
prolonged absence, while poor Rose Ancaster as she rubbed oil or vin- 
egar, as some soothing unguent over a gnat bite on Lady Bangar’s wrist 
(the cause of her peremptory summons) reproached herself bitterly with 
having as she thought so nearly caused poor dear Miss Courtenay’s death 
by leaving her so abruptly. But when she saw the two approach, 
walking in that peculiarly conscious and yet would be indifferent 
manner, so indicative of “lovers,” the poor thing sighed and said to 
herself, ‘‘ They didn’t want me—that is quite clear!” Sufficient is it to 
add that everyone, Lord Wareham excepted, was very well pleased 
with the day’s result, and Evelyn and Lionel (who did zo leave by 
the “night express”) cordially agreed with Lady Mathilde when she 
declared ‘‘ She would have a day’s Blackberrying every year,” for as 


they both remarked, ‘‘ where should we have been without it!” 
Entry Frances JENKINSON. 
























DULL AS A DICTIONARY. 


“IS IT TOO LATE ?” 


Is it too late? Is it too late? 

Have I chosen and sealed my fate? 

Is there never a turning yet 

Ere my race is run and my star has set ? 

My heart cries out while I tremble and wait, 
Is it too late? Is it too late? 


The spring is over, the summer is old, 
The autumn is bringing her ears of gold: 
What shall I do, for I have not sown 
A single grain I can call my own? 
The reapers will mock me passing the gate 
“Ever too late! Ever too late!” 
Too late, too late for the fruit and the erain, 
Oh! not too late for the sorrow and pain ; 
May only the tears I drop take root 
And bear some harvest of golden fruit, 
So shall the Angel at Heaven’s fair gate 
Say “Never too late! Never too late !” 
ANNIBAL. 





DULL AS A DICTIONARY. 
READER, have you ever taken up a dictionary to amuse an idle hour? 
Not in a business like way to find the meaning of an unknown word, 
but to dip here and there, and wander from page to page, like a bee 
from flower to flower, gathering diversion as it gathers honey. If 
you have not done this, life has still a pleasure in store for you. 

It is true that dictionaries are not usually looked upon as light 
reading. We all remember the contempt with which Becky Sharp 
flung back his copy of Johnson’s “ Dixonary” to the school mistress 
of Chiswick Mall, and we have a!l heard of the man who read the 
same excellent work straight through and professed himself unable to 
find out the story. ‘* Dull as a dictionary” is almost a proverb. Say 
“dull as a focket dictionary ” and the adage may pass unquestioned, but 
dull as a quarto, dull as a folio, dull as a good two volume imperial 
octayo.—No! Had you even the good fortune to liye in the same 
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house with the Dictionary of the Academia della Crusca in five folio 
volumes ? If not, life has still a pleasure in store for you. 

The most fascinating rigid volume is however a quarto. There is 
something so comfortable, respectable, and complete about a quarto. 
It recalls Washington Irving’s loquacious little friend in the library 
of Westminster, and other old acquaintances. It is almost sure to be 
well printed and well bound, to open admirably, and to be a sub- 
stantial standard work. Folios are a trifle too big for comfort, one 
hesitates before disturbing them in their shelves, but a good quarto is 
luxury itself. Of course a quarto Dictionary is not a pocket 
companion, time and place must be accommodated to suit it, but it 
is exempt from the dullness of its smaller brethren. A pocket 
dictionary has not time or room to be amusing, it is so busy pack- 
ing all it has got to say into the smallest possible compass that 
excepting for the very odd words with still odder explanations that 
you sometimes come across there is little to linger over. But to 
run through a big dictionary, either purely English like Webster, 
or English and foreign where you may understand one half and 
guess at the meaning of the other, is curiously diverting, you find 
proverbs, sayings, quotations, strange suggestive words, odd sounds, 
interjections, scraps of history, of manners and customs, names, and 
foolish lore, all mixed up together, and your curiosity continually 
roused and never satisfied feels as if it would take volumes of Notes 
and Queries to explain all that you want to know. 

For instance, the other day I took up the Spanish Dictionary, and 
was turning over the leaves in a desultory manner when my attention 
was arrested to the word Bululi. Now Hullabalo is a familiar term 
to us all, but Bu/u/i was quite a new acquaintance. It is a “noun 
masculine, a word of derision, invented and used by Quevedo on 
account of its ridiculous sound.” Here is a memorial of Quevedo’s 
genius which one never dreamt of. Does not the word contain the 
very essence of derision? Can you not fancy the expression of face, 
the pointing of the finger which would accompany such a long- 
drawn-out sound as Bululi—! It is not by any means an ill- 
natured sound, though it is perhaps slightly sarcastic and might be 
felt as such by those who through some act of folly, some slip of the 
tongue or unsuccessful practical joke, lay themselves open to attack. 
Or it might have been used to express scorn in the same way as the 
sign of the fig, with which the painter Dello replied to the insults of 
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the Florentines, making it with both hands as he rode through the 
streets. One fanciesthat the word must have suggested itself to 
Quevedo at the same time with his curious ‘‘ Dream of Skulls,” and 
that it was first applied to the Notary who refused to acknowledge his 
own soul, or the judge who remained behind to wash his hands when 
he was summoned to the great tribunal. Other people however have also 
invented derisive words though they have not gained the same renown 
as Quevedo. Jerry Rods for instance, the schoolboy who mounted 
one day upon his high wall which separated his playground from the 
back yard of a very respectable lady, Mrs. Berry, and when near the 
kitchen window suddenly turning his legs about in a very odd and 
windmill fashion, crying out ecstatically, ‘‘ ou roudidoo-gaup ou-roudi- 
doo-gaup! Oi spoi Berries aiting beef and cabbage!” Whether the 
courtiers and cavaliers of Madrid felt any more gratified by Don 
Francisco de Quevedo’s address than did Mrs. Berry by that of Jerry 
Rod’s, history does not say, but his word is in the Dictionary and 
that of Jerry Rod’s’is not. 

But Quevedo had undoubtedly a great fund of humour. He is 
credited, whether rightly or wrongly I know not, with having made 
one of the great Spanish pieces, one of the historical representative 
puns as we may call them, of which every nation possesses two or 
three, like that French one which Hyperioncalls “ the great pun, 
as we say the Great Tun of Heidelberg.” Quevedo it is said laid a 
wager with some of the courtiers that he would tell the Queen to her 
face that she was lame, a proposal which seems the more remarkably 
daring when we remember that it was almost high treason to think 
or speak of a Queen of Spain as having any legs at all. He managed 
it by taking two roses, a red and a white, and offering them to the 
Queen with the words Que su Magestad escoja, which may either be 
interpreted, Let her Majesty choose, or, Her Majesty is lame, (es 
coja); of course he won his wager. 

Another very good pun was made by Alo#éo Cano, the painter, and 
is told by Sir William Stirling Maxwell. Alorno Cano was at Malaga 
during a dreadful inundation of the sea. ‘‘ The waters rising rapidly, 
whilst the clergy were assembled in the cathedral praying for their 
decrease, the Bishop terrified left his throne and took refuge in the 
organ, telling Cano who ventured to ask why it was better to be 
crushed to death in the mighty instrument than to undergo the slower 
process of drowning? ‘My Lord” replied the Canon, “if we are 
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to perish like eggs it matters little whether we be poached or boiled.” 
The pun of course cannot be rendered in English. “ Porque s? 
hemos de mortr,”’ said the Bishop, ‘* mas quero que d el hundirse esta 
gran maquina me estrelle, que verme fluctuando en las aquas.” * Paes 
Senor,” replied the Canon, ‘ s¢ hemos de mortr como huevos, que mas 
tien estrellados o*hechos tortitta, que passados por aqua?” Eggs when 
fried or poached are said to be ‘‘estrel/ados” or broken to pieces; 
when boiled in their shells ‘‘ passados por aqua.” The flood happily 
subsided, leaving the organ unshaken, and the Bishop in the enjoy- 
ment of his mitre and the Canon of his jest.’ 

But we are wandering from our dictionary. “ Ziquis miquis” is a 
curious word. It means ‘affected words, affected expressions in 
speaking.” The very sound describes the sense. It should be 
recommended to the use of young ladies in boarding schools, such as 
those who were taught to say papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes and 
prism before entering a room to give a pretty expression to their 
? when properly pronounced would answer 
the same purpose very well. 


lips. “ Ziqués miquis 


Then there are words describing curious Spanish customs, such 
as Derechura, which means ‘a due to a maid servant at the year’s 
end, being shoes, a white veil to wear in the house, and a black one 
abroad,” and there are terms very characteristic of a Southern nation 
like that for the third finger dedo del corazon, and others which have 
a ring.of the old Spanish nobleness about them, like the name for the 
place where the Last Judgment is to be heli—Campo de la Verdad, 
field of Truth. 

There are few things more thoroughly Spanish than the compre- 
hensive meaning of the word Catholic. The translation of catholiso 
stands thus—‘“‘ Catholic, universal, general; good, pure, without any 
mixture, not adulterated by ingredients, healthful, free from sickness, 
in good health.’ What a wide signification might thus be given to 
the title of ‘most Catholic King!’ Sancho Panza applied the 
word to the contents of the Squire of the Grove’s dota; after setling 
it to his mouth he gazed at the stars for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, and when he had done drinking he let fall his head on one 


side, and fetching a deep sigh, eried ‘*O! wicked rogue, how Catholic 


it is!” No other language extends the meaning of the word so 
widely, nor would it have been likely te happen in any other 
country but Spain, Neither can the history of the rival word 
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Protestant afford any parallel to this use, unless in the ease of 
such zealous men as the householder who welcomed Layengro as 
his father to Clonmel when the latter rode in at the head of his 
“royal military Protestant regiment.” ‘ Bless me!” says I, “ whata 
truly Protestant countenance and what a sweet young gentleman.” 
But on the other hand we have the song Lilliburlero, when the 
word is anything but a term of praise. 
“Ara! but why does he stay behind ? 
Ho! by my shoul, ’tis a protestant wind.’’ 

Besides these, there are stores of words which contain a history 
in themselves; words relating to Moors and Jews, ecclesiastical 
words, Arabic words. There are names such as the equivalent for 
the English Tom fool, Juan Bobo, at which one pauses for a mo- 
ment to speculate on his respective pedigrees of Tom a John Fool, 
and the relationship of the former to King Lear’s “ Poor Tom,” and 
last and greatest of all there are the proverbs, those treasures of 
Spain which are more enduring than the riches of the Indies. 
Archbishop Trench tells us that there are 30,000 Spauish proverbs, 
and their quality is equal to their quantity, for they are grave, 
gay, wise, beautiful, sensible, quaint and sarcastic by turns. These 
again continually excite curiosity. To whom do such and such 
sayings refer? In what did they originate? | fear such questions 
will remain unanswered, and that no one will explain to me the 
mystery of the soul of Garibay, which neither God nor the deyil 
would have— es como el alma de Garibay qur no quisfo Dios ni el 
diable.” Who and what was Garibay that he should oceupy a 
place in literature like that of King Solomon in Orcagna’s fresco 
at Pisa where he rises midway between the good and the bad at 
the Last Day uncertain which side his place is to be? Was 
Garibay one of those architects of the middle ages, who made 
strange compacts with the Evil one, pledging their souls, and then 
at the last cheating him of his due by a trick only worthy of 
himself? Who, too, was Cantimpalo? and what was the reason 
that his goose, among all others, should have gone out to meet 
the wolf? Es como el ansar de Cantimpalo que Salio™ al lobo la 
camino. 

These and many more queries, more or less interesting, more or less 
useless, occur to the mind of the rambler through such a dictionary as 
I have described. So pleasant are these wanderings that they might 
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perhaps have been prolonged interminably but for the sudden ap- 
pearance of another proverb, so probably expressive of the feelings 
of the reader towards myself, that the book is hastily closed and 
the conscience stricken writer throws down the pen. ‘‘ Al gaytero 
de Bujalance un maravedi porqué tanga y diez porqué acabe. Give 


the bagpipes of Bujalance one maravedi to play and ten to leavo 
off.” 


E. Luoyp. 





OLD CASTLES. 
(A Caprice). 
Carter II. 


Untixe Chatelard,—Combourg has “a history”; but it is a domestic 
history ; and were the history ever so historical, we might well forgive 
it, in the sight of so much beauty and desolation. 

Of the little /own of Combourg,* I had never even heard, till I found 
myself there, when its pleasant face shone out of the world of the un- 
known, into the realms of the never to be forgotten. It is regular in 
its outline, fresh complexioned, and has that air of leing cherished, pe- 


_ culiar to towns and villages surrounded by richly wooded country, for 


it lies in the lap of one of the most luxuriant plains of Brittany ; plains 
whose almost every green lane is a green tunnel, but a tunnel as life- 
like in its fitful blending of light and shade, as our railway tunnels are 
suggestive of sepulture and death. 

Chatelard is isolated, and apparently self-sustained, while Combourg 
brings before us the old familiar alliance of Town and Castle, or 
Castle and Town, (whichever may be preferred; anyhow, the one de- 
pending upon and existing in the other.) Yet Chatelard is to Combourg 
what Mr. Goodheart is to Giant Grim, or even to Giant Despair! 

We had driven over from Diran, that grand old place now so com- 
pletely adopted by the English: but had only just begun to bask in its 
beauty and revel in its many originalities, when the desire to see Com- 


* Celebrated, as Murray mentions, for its horse-fairs, 
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bourg became paramount; and I was restless and apprehensive till we 
were fairly under weigh. 

Our all too primitive little hotel boasted its own remise; and this 
had furnished us with its best. True, the landau was not constructed 
for more than two, but there is a wonderful elasticity about continental 
hired carriages unknown to ours in England; a bench capable of 
seating the extra two had been improvised in front; and our host and 
driver placed himself somewhere and on something more to the front 
still. 

The day was warm, bright, and calm, and the drive itself perfect. 
First, down, at a brisk trot, from the heights on which our hotel stood 
and across the viaduct that spans the valley of the Ranee—then 
slowly, up the opposite ascent,—and on for a space of about sixteen 
miles, through fresh, free, open country. 

The road varies greatly in its characteristics: now, leading through 
a forest—now through fields of ‘‘Sarazin”’ pinky white with bloom : 
—now through unenclosed and treeless tracts brilliantly dashed with 
purple heather, gorgeous here and there in its contrast with the gold- 
coloured sand of the road-side banks. Sometimes, as we passed by 
copses and hedgerows, the air would breathe to us secrets of sweet-briar 
and honey-suckle: and occasionally cottages on the way completed the 
scene, linking nature to human nature, and winning our deepest and 
tenderest sympathies for the latter. 

At last, we are there ! and my first feeling is a thrill of gratitude 
to a recent biographer of Frangois René de Chateaubriand, for having 
prompted so fascinating a pilgrimage. There stands the Castle—erect, 
proud, forbidding, before us. I have seen many a ruin look less 
Jorlorn. We wind round it, noting a calvary on the steep grass bank 
by the principal gateway ; but the gate itself looks stern and repellant, 
and our coachman seems to realize that entrance zhere is a thing quite 
out of date; what the point of attack should be, however, he seems 
rather less clear about, and proceeds slowly, taking the sense of lit- 
tle knots of peasant children at the roadside, sitting, standing, or 
kneeling on the grass. Finally, at the latest advice, he turns over a 
deep rut through a common gateway and into a field where a road 
seems faintly indicated ; and presently, leaving on our right a mag- 
nificent avenue of trees, we pass under a low archway with cottages 
and farm buildings attached, and find ourselves within the pale. We 
turn into the lodge-like cottage immediately to our left. Here 
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pencil would serve better than pen, for sketching the fine old Bretonne, 
its mistress: and water-colour best of all for reproducing her sur- 
roundings—the walls, recessed with large and thickly curtained bed- 
steads, alternating with handsome dark walnut-wood presses, enlivened 
with massive brass mountings. A cornet-a-piston (instead ofham and 
bacon!) hangs from the roof over the capacious and robust looking 
table: and we are told that it belongs to her youngest son, who is 
‘Etudiant” (but “in” wha/, we do not quite ascertain). 

The key is found, and confided to a little damsel, in the pinafore 
period, with large soft brown eyes shaded by a broad brimmed hat. 
We follow her across the vast, green, ficld-like court—we ascend the 
grand, wide flight of broad stone steps, we enter, and are relieved to 
perceive that the castle is clearly unoccupied, for now our presence 
will be no intrusion, and no presence of strangers will intrude 
upon our reveries. 

We roam about at will, and a strange ramble it is. One peculiarity 
of the Castle is, that it has no general stair-case: up two or three steps, 
to one room (or set of rooms,) and down again to mount two or three 
more; nothing could possibly be more puzzling or impracticable. In 
some of the rooms there are traces of very ambitious decoration, and 
here and there a stray cabinet, table, or arm chair, remains; (of the 
chairs, the greater number being covered with needlework, some floral, 
some armorial and bearing the coronet). We climb even to the over- 
hanging battlements, (strict domain of the owls and the bats,) and walk 
the whole way round them, careful not to leok too much down at the 
giddy depth below. It is decidedly pleasanter to gaze straight before 
us on to the swelling sca of green, streaked here and there, not with 
a white sail, but with a straight, white line of vad. 

We pause for a few moments in a bed room that shows some 
faint signs of life, (in spite of paper hangings /:/erally hanging from 
the wall,) evidently appropriated to some M. De Chateaubriand 
or his representative, during rare proprietary visits: and now we 


have found our way at last to the very heart of the house—a long, 
very long “ salle,” with many doors of entrance, and one noble side- 
window, one of those grand old windows with deep embrasures, that 
seem to constitute almosta little room apart. The dark green jasmine 
climbs outside it, and at each little open casement offers us sprays 
of its swect white star-like flowers. 
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In a moment we feel that 47s has been the family hearth. Yes, it 
was here, that (father, mother, son and daughter)— 


At eight o’clock they supped, after which the father shot owls, and the rest of 
the family looked at the stars, (and how eloquently the stars must have luoked at 
them ') till ten o’clock, when they retired to rest. 

But the evenings of autumn, and winter, (we read,) were passed in a 
somewhat different manner. 


When supper was over, and the four “ convives” had returned from the table to 
the fire-place, my mother, with a sigh, threw herself upon an old couch, and a stand 
with one candle was placed before her. Lucile and I sat by the fire. The servants 
cleared the table, and retired. Then my father began his walk, and never stopped 
till bed-time. He wore an old white robe de chambre, orrather a sort of mantle, 
which I had never seen on any other man. His head, nearly bald, was covered with 
a great white cap, which stood straight up. When he walked away from the hearth 
the large room was so dimly lighted by its solitary taper that he became invisible, 
and his steps only, were heard in the darkness. Gradually he returned towards the 
light, and emerged, little by little, out of the gloom, like a spectre, with his white 
robe, white cap, and long pale face. Lucile and I exchanged a few words in a low 
voice, while he was at the other end of the room, but we were silent the instant he 
approached us. As he passed, he enquired of what we were speaking. Seized with 
fear we made no reply; and he continued his walk. The rest of the evening nothing 
was heard but the measured sound of his steps, my mother’s sighs, and the whist- 
ling of the wind. The castle clock struck ten. My father stopped; the same spring 
which had raised the hammer of the clock seemed to have suspended his steps. He 
drew out his watch and wound it up; took a large silver torch with a large wax 
taper, went for a moment into the little western tower, then returned, torch in hand, 
and went towards his bedroom in the eastern tower. Lucile and I put ourselves in 
his way, embraced him, and wished him good night. Without replying, he bent 
towards us his hard and wrinkled cheek, proceeded on his way, and withdrew to the 
bottom of the tower, and we heard the doors close after him. 

Then the spell was broken: my mother, my sister and myself, all transformed 
into stones by my father’s presence, suddeuly recovered our vitality, The first 
effect of our disenchantment was to produce a torrent of words ; and if silence had 
oppressed us, it paid dearly for it. 

The flood of words exhausted, I called the chambermaid, and conducted my 
mother and sister to their apartment. Before I withdrew, they made me look under 
the beds, up the chimneys, behind the doors, and search the staircase, passages and 
neighbouring corridors. All the traditions of the Castle, its robbers and spectres 
suddenly recurred to their memory. The people were firmly persuaded, that a Count 
de Combourg, with a wooden leg, who died three centuries ago, appeared at certain 
epochs ; and that he had been met on the staircase of the tower; it was said, that 
sometimes also the wooden leg has walked about by itself accompanied by a 
bleck cat. 


But there Aad been sunshine in this one room; and the brightness 
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has not fled. It was here that the children’s voices used to ring, 
and that their romps and daughter even may have vibrated when 
relieved from their father’s paralyzing presence—that presence which 
ought to have been the very sunshine of their little lives. 

Of the after life of the girl I know nothing; of her brother, 
I have read, that his unprincipled, ungenerous, and ungenial life had 
but one redeeming feature: his honorable, pure, and long, though not 
unbroken friendship with that unique and admirable woman Mdme. 
Recamier. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, with occasional interruptions, from absence, he 
wrote to her every morning, visited her every evening ; and she closed his eyes 
in death, at the age of 80, when her own had been long sealed in blindness. 

For the rest, the many honours and distinctions which his talents 
procured him, appear to have yielded him no enjoyment, as his un- 
happy temper evidently poisoned them all. 

We lingered long in the now familiar room, the room that the jas- 
mine loves, taking tea, in the deep broad window; and by so much 
cementing our friendship with the spot!. We sauntered round the 
little box-bordered paths of the deserted flower garden, gathering 
red roses from some wildly errant branches, and plucking ruby 
coloured clusters of currants from their stems. We exchanged 
courtesies with various Bretonne mothers, children and infants, 
whom we found grouped round our empty carriage ; we refilled it—and— 
‘Fen route ?— 

‘Stone walls do not a Prison make”— 
Nor any walls a Home. And we might almost wonder which name 
of the two this Chateau had most deserved. 

But the last house of Frangois René de Chateaubriand lay before us, 
in the distance, on our homeward way. It was not in him to 
contemplate the final repose of a country church-yard. He chose 
for himself a fitting and fitful grave in a barren rock, alternately 
embraced and deserted by the tide. Possibly there was some chord 
within his breast, which was wont to vibrate to the throbbings 
of the sea. For, 

“Inland though far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither.” 
And, till land and sea alike give up their dead, 
May he rest in Peace. 
GuaRTERICK VERE. 






































MY FIRST LESSON. 


j DREAM LAND. 


As one who lies within some ocean cave, 

And hears the low, soft murmurs of the sea, 

4 While in his brain the beat of wave on wave, 
Forms into sweet, and perfect melody. 

Or as some traveller on an Alpine height, 

Gazing his fill on rose-flushed peaks of snow, 
His being filled with exquisite delight, 

Seems wrapt away from earth and all below; 

So does the soul in far off Dream Land rest, 

A little while from care and grief set free, 

Born there by sleep upon her balmy breast 

| And left to roam about in ecstasy. 

There do the shadowy longings born of earth, 

| Bloom into life and take a shape defined, 

lJ While joy, unknown before, finds there its birth, 

4 And bursts like light on eyes that erst were blind. 
There sweet faint echoes of the life without, 
Like scattered notes of some forgotten strain, 
Through memory’s caves float dimly in and out, 
But ’ere we’ve grasped them, lo! they’re gone again ! 
We meet the loved ones we have lost below, 
With smiling eyes they take us by the hand, 
Between us words of tender greeting fiow, 
Wandering together through the mystic land. 

A land of shadows, phantoms made of air, 
Which come to mock us by the form they take, 
One moment real and life-like they are there, 

The next dissolves the fabric—and we wake! 











M. L. E. 





MY FIRST LESSON. 


WHILE visiting some friends on the East coast lately, I found myself 
so densely ignorant of even the most “ common objects on the sea 
shore,” that I listened with the most stupid wonder to the easy 


familiar talk of the young people on the marine phenomena around 
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them. One of them, a young Oxonian, had been sadly baffled in his 
efforts to demonstrate a pet theory of his with regard to some of the 
crustacea. The fishers in the neighbouring village would give 
him no information on the point. Indeed, there is a singular reti- 
cence among that class in all that relates to the deep, and its wonders. 
Many of them have an idea, that if they afford any statistics, 
“fishy,” or otherwise, to any beyond their own little colony, the 
spirits of the deep become offended, and leave the coast. Be that as 
it may, my friend begged me to help him inthis plight, which, with 
the usual conceit of ignorance, I promised to do. 

“Give me some crabs,” said I to our little fishwoman, who came 
to the manse, early one morning in June. “ Tere’s a pig pargain for 
you, Leddy,” she said, placing some small crabs ona table near. 
“ Not at all,” said I, “you have given me the smallest in the 
creel.” Ah, och! but him’s the best, him’s the wife, and the 
wife’s mooch petter nor man’s.” Fully coinciding in this opinion, I 
asked her if she knew when crabs shed their shells ?—(and here ap- 
peared the stolid almost sullen expression you invariably see on a 
fisher’s face, when any allusion is made to the mysteries of their 
craft). I however laughingly pressed my question. ‘“ Well then, 
in ta middle of ta Herring Fash.”—‘‘ Bring me some then, and I'll 
pay you well.” “ What you be wanting with the peasties ?” enquired 
little Scottie. ‘‘ To see them rise out of their shells,” was the answer. 
““Och! no, hims awful madest peasties, Mistress, thems no put off 
the clothes afore the gentry.” —“Where then?” “ Under the rocks;” 
and then in a gush of confidence, added, “ me bring him when him 
first rise out of him clothes, and then on till him come out altogeder.’”’ 
And the little woman kept her word, for at the season promised 
she brought me nearly a score of live crabs, their tempers notfim- 
proved by the overland journey, for a group of more spectral, vicious 
looking objects one cannot imagine. They were placed on a tray in 
the dining room where they had a claw to claw fight, some in their 
new and glossy shell armour, others just emerging from their “ ole 
clo,” which clung to them like a bedraggled Irishman’s after a 
fight at Donnybrook. One of the pugilists whose toilet seemed at 
the particular stage of development required by my friend, became a 
martyr to science, and was soon forwarded to the Museum at B——, 
and so ended my “ First Lesson.” 
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MOUNTAIN TOPS, AND CITY SQUARES. 


Lire ina villa, on the side ofa hill, the air redolent with sweet 
scents, lovely scenery to charm the eye; or life in a town, in a quaint 
old market place, with people coming and going, and insensibly 
making a part of looker-on life. But the description I am thinking 
of was written in Florence, the Queen of Italian cities, where Mr. 
Browning makes the Italian person of quality exalt the life in the 
house in the city square, over that in the villa, stuck on the moun- 
tain’s edge. In the city square there is busy human life, and 
ringing human speech. The shops amuse and interest the idle 
passer by, even the eager worker finds more to interest him in the 
busy throng that always pour through the thoroughfares of great 
cities, than in the contemplation of nature alone. Do we not hear 
that Charles Dickens, in his quiet retreat at Lausanne, found his 
active intellect dozing, as it were, and his work coming to a stand- 
still. But when he plunged once again amongst his fellow-men, 
when he heard the hum of many voices, and felt the actual life of 
others entering into, and inspiring his own, then his genius and his 
talent woke into life, and the words rushed from him without effort. 
Other men of genius have found the quiet contemplation of nature 
almost necessary to the advancement of their own work in life, 
Wordsworth never wearied of his beloved hills and lakes. In his 
writings we trace distinctly the effects of his continual association 
with them. The calmness and depths of his words seem to come 
from the child-like simplicity and awe connected with the perpetual 
feasting on massive grandeur, and solemn silence. 

It is curious though how very few persons possess a real affection 
for nature. ‘I hate country life,” said an energetic friend of mine. 
The only difference I can see between it and town life is the 
absence or presence of the human face divine, I adore, I worship 
my fellow-men!” My friend is enthusiastic, as well as peculiar. 
But I feel sure her remark is full of truth. By far the greater uum- 
ber of those who have lived in towns or in the country prefer the 
former. Many excuses are made for the want of appreciation passed 
by the generality of mankind for the work of nature. But the 
truth is far more simple than the excuses. They love the human face 
divine. It was my fortune to pass some weeks in the autumn of 
last year ina very beautiful part of England, with a thoroughly 
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uncongenial companion. Atleast with one who did not care for the 
delights of the country. One night we had been called out to ad- 
mire the panorama of stars stretched out before us. Our house was 
on a hill, and far as eye could pierce the deep blue of the night stars 
shone forth bright, shining, luminous. After our first exclamations 
of delight a solemn silence ensued, broken only by my unsympathi- 
sing friend. ‘ Why, they are just like lime lights! The one outside 
the ‘ Gaiety,’ you know.” The same person observed, when walk- 
ing one day, that the flowers looked so natural, quite like painted 
ones, and that a cock’s feathers were really brighter than paint ! 

There is a false love of nature however which occasionaliy finds 
its vent in pure nonsense. The following remark was made the 
other day, “Oh! you live in Kensington. How fortunate you are’ 
The poetry of the leafy boughs, and the retirement from dingy streets 
amongst the bright verdure are great compensations for having to 
live in smoky London.” ‘ No,” was the answer, “I would sooner 
sympathise with Emile Souvestre; see miles of chimney pots under 
an alpine aspect, wait the first snow fall to discover glaciers on the 
roofs, and dream of Vesuvius, whilst watching the curling smoke 
rising in light, grey clouds.” 

Deep down in the bottom of every Englishman’s heart lies a strain 
of vagabondage. When the first spring day dawns the longing for 
fresh air wakes in hisheart, and he “ babbles of green fields.’ In 
the midst of luxurious repose, visions of ocean perils, of hair breadth 
escapes, of guns and ofrods gleam before him, and away he rushes 
like one of the ancient Bereskers to seek for glory in his favourite 
sport. Great as these heroes are, there are many who never heard 
the name connected with themselves, and yet who deserve it as much. 
Living in city squares, in narrow lanes, unsought and uncared for 
by the great ones of the earth, toiling on, ever on, wearing out their 
lives perchance for some dearer to them than life itself, struggling 
with poverty, ill health, want and care, these in their daily lives are 
of the real stuff heroes are made of. It is far nobler to endure in 
silence than to work in public, ‘to suffer and be strong,” is a 
severer struggle to human nature than to rush out into open space, 
conquer mountains covered by untrodden snow, or lead armies 
against the foe. 

Every day men and women too are passing away who have 
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done their work right valiantly. The world may never know their 
names, but they are no less worthy to write hero after them. From 
) city squares, as from mountain tops, comes their cry, ‘‘ Come and 
join us, there is work for all earnest thinkers, labour enough for 
all to help in. And when we have done our utmost, there is 
still so much to do, so little done. Come then, ye dreamers, and 
help us.” 





‘6 The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul.’’ 





ME. P. B. 


CRADLE SONG. 


Sleep and dream, my child, 
Dream and sleep,— 

God’s holy angels, child, 
Vigil will keep. 





i Wake and work, my dear, 
4 Work and wake; 
Though thy heart faints, my dear, 
Though thy hands ache. 


Trust and hope, my love, 
Hope and trust, 

God’s word is sure, my love, 
God’s ways are just. 


Die and live, my saint, 
Live and die ; 

Until God’s trumpet, Saint, 
Calls thee on high. 


Hernricn Scuwanrz. 
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WOMAN’S HEART. 
From toe German oF G. M. Saputr. 


The Angel took a drop of dew 
Fallen down from Heaven’s blue, 
Then a violet, sweet and meek, 
And Aurora’s first bright streak, ° 
“ Forget me not ” from out the vale 
Plucked in the beams of Luna pale, 
Then put them all, with care be sure. 
Into the Lily’s cup so pure, 
And placed them there with joyous heat, 
In Love’s very warmest part. 
Then butterflies with wings outspread 
Made for it shelter over-head ; 
The aspen trembling with delight 
Came next, and with it sunbeams bright, 
Close after them the sweet fresh showers 
Of April, tempting forth May-flowers, 
These as a spice were in it placed 
To give it all a pleasant taste. 
O’er these were poured a Sigh and then a Longing, 
Next half'a Wish, a Hope, and two pure Tears came thronging, 
They closed it now, with Patience and with Meekness, 
Guarded it well with Mildness, free from Weakness, 
With Moderation, when by Fortune blessed, 
And Resignation, when with Care distressed. 
The Angels now had done their part, 
And thus was formed a Woman’s Heart! 
M. 


REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN OF FICTION. 
WE have in the “ Princess” and in Aurora Leigh two manifestations 
of that spirit of independence—that individualization of aim and life 
in women, as opposed to that of men. 

We have heard much of this lately in one form or another, and in 
these two works we have a man’s aspect of the question, and a 
woman’s. In both, the womun strives after an Ideal, follows it 
with strong persistency of purpose, braves the sneering world, in 
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whose eyes there is no door of reason, but that which turns upon 
the hinges of custom. To both comes failure, a failure more blessed than 
success, revealing unseen truths, and with this dawns an appreciation 
of a larger and harmonious life—a life not in opposition to the order 
and constitution of the outside world of mankind, but in obedience 
to its laws—and thus the interests, and claims, and ambitions of 
woman’s life are seen to be not conflicting but identical with the 
welfare and development of man’s. 

In Tennyson’s “ Princess” we hear the now familiar outcry for 
«‘Woman’s rights”, the demand for intellectual equality in the sexes, 
for freedom to pursue all callings which are open to them, political, 
professional or proprietary—for legal “rights,” for “rights” 
physical, mental and spiritual; yes, and more for the right to call 
themselves superior beings to man, to be no longer under dominion 
to the “ Lords of Creation,” to assume their right and lawful place 
in this Cosmos. The Princess, herself, is a woman of large capabili- 
ties and grand ambition. Intellectually her power was probably 
considerably above‘ the average of most men of cultivation, but she 
‘sought far less for truth than power in knowledge,” she could 
organize and rule with clear head and strong will, she entered with 
passionate eagerness into the work of moulding woman “ to the fallen 
day.” She would have given life, and confronted “any phase 
of death.” 
As prompt to spring against the pikes, 
Or down the gulf as talk of it, 

To compass her dear sister’s liberties. 


Philosophy, art, science, all had their place in the large education 
scheme of this ‘ strange poet-priestess with her grand imaginations.” 
There was to be no unturned, unfertilized soil in woman’s nature to be 
left to dwindle and decay, not only what man had done but what 
woman could do (a something inconceivably greater and grander.) 
But the soul of the Princess dilated with indignation against the 
oppressors of her sex. It was men who had repulsed education and 
intellectual and moral freedom to her sisters, men who would keep 
them babes and fools still, and in her breast stirred the spirit of a 
Champion, a Deliverer, she felt herself called to be the leader of 
a crusade against a greater tyranny than that of any barbarous 
age. The war note was struck when three invaders entered the 
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camp, three whom the Princess held to be deadly enemies to their 
cause. They appeared in women’s robes, and presented Love, Faith 
and Friendship as their passport. But the Princess wasblind and 
deaf to all advances of this sort. Man is her natural enemy, he has 
crushed her, in her turn she will crush him. 

Hence disastrous issues, an open war commences in which kindred 
on each side fall, but victory is to the strong, and the Princess 
triumphs. Nevertheless out of the misery of conflict and loneliness 
of victory dawns a new life, a little child kept asa hostage from 
its mother, who is a deserter, lay in the hard woman’s bosom, and 
taught a lesson of the inevitable mutual dependence which links us 
together in the great bond of a common humanity. With a heart 
touched and made lowly, she sees her victim, the poor Prince lover, 
nearly slain at her feet, and pity creeps in, pity which is “akin to 
love,” and at last love enters with all its sweet and holy power, gives 
insight into the true relations between man and woman, and finally 
writes thus—‘“‘distinct in individualities but each like other even as 
those who love.” 

“ Aurora Leigh’s ” place is an altogether higher one. Her soul is 
of a finer stuff, not for her the vulgar attraction of ‘ power,” 
“place,” “rights.” Her’s wasa deep yet simple soul, “true to 
the kindred points of heaven and home,” though her heaven seemed 
far distant, and was obscured by the aching labour and pain of life. 

She conceived for herself a noble work, an artist’s soul burned 
within her, no lesser aim than the full and perfect expression of what 
her soul conceived of truth and beauty would content her. 

But was she to fail in the test of her womanliness, and prove 
herself less nobly ‘true te her nature when after twenty summers 
had passed, her cousin Romney sought her love and her life-long 
help in his works of philanthropy, and she turned from him and 
marriage, and chose that larger sphere of liberty to follow 

‘A holy life and golden art ?” 
And yet it was not that she had no sympathy with her cousin’s 


schemes for the amelioration of the social ills that had made for him 
God’s fair earth a sad lazar house, 


“A world swollen hard 
With perished generations, and their sins” 
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She would reach men through their souls—he, by improvement in 
their physical condition—he, help their need as a man—while she 
would feed their soul’s want as a god—true-hearted—human, yet er- 
ring both, and only to learn by long years of solitary suffering that the 
truth lay between them. 

We need not follow the story with its sweet sad episodes, or relate 
how the woman’s heart took in and sheltered the outcast, or how 
she herself lived the patient, toilful life of a poet. 

Nor how the hero Romney worked nobly and unselfishly for 
others, and was awarded only with hate and contumely, and final 
ruin of house and home, and that worst ill of a darkened life, through 
the malice of him he had befriended. 

Blinded, sick at heart, almost dead to hope and joy in this world, 
and yet hungry for that companionship which only the faithful love 
of @ true woman can give. 

Romney sought Aurora, and the time came for the chasing away 
of mists from the souls of each. Henceforth they only saw in 
each other completion of themselves. 

O great mystery of love! the love of wedded souls ! 
Sweet shadow rise upon the water of life. 

Of such a mystic substance, Sharon gave 

A name to! human, vital, fructuous rose, 

Whose calyx holds the multitude of leaves, 

Loves fillial, loves fraternal, neighbour loves, 

And care—ah ! fair petals, all good scents, 

Are reddened, sweetened from a central heart. 


But it may be said this is an ideal fiction, only to find its ful- 
filment in the laws of a few rare and exceptionally blessed mortals 
whose experience of the common facts of life transcends altogether 
that of most people. Granted toa certain extent that it is a higher 
and more perfect type of love than that ordinarily realized in the 
world, still the conditions upon which its perfection is based are 
open to all. 

Unselfishness, integrity of motive, purity of heart, and some insight 
into the realities of the spiritual life are possible to us all, and 
without these we can neither live nor love aright. 

It is not here intended to enter into the large question of woman’s 
work or womun’s nature as distinct from, or identical with man’s. 
It may or may not be a thing to deplore that in England it is 
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not possible for every woman to have a home of her own. If it is 
a misfortune, and assuredly it is so to a great extent, it has many 
compensations, for who but the single women with hearts devoted to 
the service of humanity could do the work which many of our 
“sisters” are doing in large towns? We find them as nurses to the 
sick, friends to the poor, the fallen, the sorrowful ; trainers of the 
young, and as comforters and hope inspirers where there is need 
for a cheering presence of a sympathetic heart. Be this as it may, 
however, we cannot but acknowledge that the world has gone wrong, 
and departed far from its first simple conditions of life given to us 
by God, who, in the beginning, made both man and woman, and 
said “they two shall be one flesh,” or literally one ‘ life.” 


R. Joyce. 





“AN ESSAY ON TIDINESS.” 


I HAVE long thought of writing an Essay on Tidiness, for I fancy a 
little encouragement will do wonders in developing a “ Spirit of 
Tidiness,” which with the capacity of enjoying order and neatness 
is, I believe, latent in all human hearts. 

All my life I have attached much importance to ‘‘ Tidiness,” in- 
deed my love of it is so great that I have been called “little Tidy ” 
in consequence. Look around, see what an immense amount of good 
is done when once a “‘ Spirit of Tidiness ” has been sown in the heart. 
Take a look into the poor farmer’s house for instance; untidiness 
there is the direct cause of disease and death, it drives the husband 
to the alehouse, the sons to dancing halls and other such places. 
But on the other hand, give a poor man a decent cottage, and a wife 
inside it who has the “ spirit of Tidiness”’ in her soul, and you will 
see a very different picture. Allow me to draw a contrast between 
two cottages I know of. Here is the first one—the cottage floor is of 
clay, which becomes a damp puddle in winter ; the roof is very old, 
shingles off everywhere; the beams and rafters are full of insects of all 
sorts and sizes and black with soot and cobwebs; there is no proper 
chimney, and the stove-pipe goes through a hole in the wall; vermin 
have swarmed the house for 50 years undisturbed by broom or duster, 
You approach the door, this a narrow passage about 2 feet wide, and 
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in this wretched house lies a sick girl dying. In that corner stands a 
wretched, dirty pallet (one can hardly see iton first entering this 
loathsome den from outside in God's bright sunshine), and on this 
bed, covered with filthy blankets and ragged dirty quilt, lies a poor 
girl of 18—dying literally from the effects of want of tidiness, clean- 
liness, and the absence of sanitary rules. Here is the other dwelling, 
a humble little cottage, the thatched roof is partly covered with climb- 
ing roses and clematis; there isa perfect charm about the sanded 
floor, that neat deal table scrubbed to snowy whiteness, and how 
nice the plain wooden chairs look, how inviting the horsehair couch 
by the fire-side; the fire place indeed is small, but bright as black 
lead, pipe-clay and Venetian-red can make it—the range is good of 
its kind and quite sufficient for the wants of the family—a few lit- 
tle prints and books are to be seen (along. with the eldest daughter’s 
first sampler framed) in the parlour, and the children are pictures of 
health and tidiness—the mother is busy getting ready father’s tea, 
and the tired husband sits cosily by the fire smoking his pipe, while 
the refreshing meal is preparing—and this delightful state of things 
is all traceable to the love of neatness,.and to the ‘‘spirit of 
tidiness. ” 

Tidiness is however a matter of natural temperament; there are 
human beings who never can by any possibility sit down comfortably 
in a room where everything is turned topsy-turvy. Whilst others 
thereare whoare quite contented anywhere with books lying here, 
there, dog-eared, battered, covered with dust and strewed in heaps 
on the floor, everything in disorder, and dust lying so thick on tables 
and chairs that you might write your name in it. I cannot tolerate a 
haram-scaram young man who never knows where to find a single 
thing he wants, who on changing his coat throws it on the ground 
instead ef carefully brushing and folding it, laying it in his drawer ; 
whose boots and gloves are anywhere but in the right place. And 


- who in the name of common sense would marry a slatternly girl 


whose head was all frizzled, dress frayed round the edges, and 
whose} fingers ends were through her gloves? A Latin poet 
wrote “Nulla fronti fides,’ but I have considerable faith in 
the appearance of a front-door. If when I call at a friend’s 
house I find the door-steps scrupulously clean, and the brass 
about the door shining like gold, and if when the door is opened 
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by a perfectly neat servant, I find the hall clean and trim as it should 
be, the oil-cloth shiny without being slippery, the stair carpet laid 
straight as an arrow, and the brass rods gleaming, I cannot but think 
things are going on well in that house, and I respect the mistress of 
it, and conclude she is doing her duty in that station in life unto 
which it has pleased God to call her; for how much depends on 
first impressions. But if tidiness be thus important everywhere what 
must it be, as I before remarked, in the dwellings of the poor? for in 
these, tidiness and morality always go hand-in-hand and in direct 
proportion. I like also to think of the effect which tidiness has in 
equalizing the real content of the rich and poor. If even you, my 
reader, find it pleasant to go into the humblest dwelling where perfect, 
neatness reigns, think what pleasure the inmates of that dwelling 
must have in daily maintaining that speckless tidiness and living in 
the midst of it. Inthe little snug cottage you look with separate en- 
joyment on each separate simple contrivance. Do you think that 
a rich man sitting in his luxurious library or drawing-room all oak, 
morocco glittering backs of splendid volumes, and comforts of 
every sort which he merely paid for, has half the enjoyment that 
that supremely tidy man Robinson Crusoe had when he looked round 
his cave with its rude shelves and bulkheads, its clumsy armchair 
and rough pottery, all contrived and made by his own hands? No! 
indeed he has not. Soif you gain something by having a grand 
house, you lose something too—the joy of simple tidiness. 

But now having said this muck in praise of tidiness, let me re- 
mark, in conclusion, that it is possible to carry even this virtue to 
excess. It is foolish to keep houses merely to be clean, as some 
people do, or to have rooms so tidy that they must be perpetually 
locked up and uninhabited, lest they should be made untidy and 
dusty. Windows down, and curtains drawn, lest the cheering warm 
sun should get in and fade the carpet and chintz. Buta due re- 
gard to tidiness is a virtue much to be valued; and let me conclude 
by urging all my readers to try and acquire it as soon as may be, 
and indeed “ let us feed these minds of ours, in a wise Tidiness. ” 


E. H. A. FRANKLAND, 

















CRITIC’S CORNER. 


TIME. 


Time with ceaseless onward motion 
Ere we can grasp it slips away, 
Into the fathomless ocean 
Of the dim Past,—of yesterday. 
Yes, slipping away ! 


A shadow fleeing for ever, 
Like a myth of the fever’d brain, 
Which, puzzling, we strive to recover, 
But ’tis gone,—and we feel with pain 
It is slipping away ! 
M. A. H. 





Gritic’s Gorver. 


REVIEW. 


THE January No, began the year well. ‘‘ King Card’? is a very pretty story, with a 
happy healthy ring in it, like the chime of Christmas bells. Miss Parker's last paper 
is as admirable as her former ones, which is saying a good deal. We are only sorry 
to bid good bye to the subject. Jt might have been a little further expanded, with 
advantage, we think, but probably Miss Parker has an equally worthy topic to lay 
before us in the next No. We shall look eagerly for it. The lines, ‘‘ Only in 
Dreams,” and ‘The Chestnut Tree” are both very graceful. The latter is 
especially musical, and deserves to be translated into song; there is also a short 
paper entitled “Sunset ’’ which merits special notice for its delicate and graceful 
writing as well as for its poetical meaning. Altogether the Powder Magazine is pos- 
sessed of an immense amount of vitality, and seems likely to live long, and prosper. 
—SPECTATOR. 

A Critic’s Corner having been established as a medium of free thought among the 
members of the Powder Magazine, will it be permitted to an old Subscriber to 
avail himself of the privilege, and while expressing his admiration of the manner 
in which the Magazine is conducted, and the general excellence of its contents, to 
suggest that a little more lightness and brilliance would be desirable among its 
articles ? The title of the Magazine is humorous, but there is rather a lack of that 
virtue in its pages. In fact, most of its articles, though sterling in quality, are 
rather of a heavy order. An old Subscriber begs to apologize to the Editor and 
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Members of the Powder Magazine should these remarks be deemed presumptuous, 
but having watched the progress of the Magazine from its infancy, he naturally 
takes a great interest in its welfare—ANn o1D SuBscRIBER. 


ANSWER. 

In reply to the Question asked in the January No., “‘ Why darkness is a necessary 
condition of Spiritual Phenomena ?” M. L. E. begs to quote what Mr. William 
Crookes, F.R.S., says on the subject in the January No. of the ‘* Quarterly Journal 
of Science.” 

“T have said that darkness is not essential. It is, however, a well ascertained 
fact that when the force is weak a bright light exerts an interfering action on 
some of the Phenomena. The power possesssd by Mr. Home is suficiently strong 
to withstand this antagonistic influence, consequently he always objects to dark- 
ness at his séances. Indeed except on two occasions when, for some particular 
experiments of my own, light was excluded, everything which I have witnessed 
with them has taken place in the light. I have had many opportunities of testing 
the action of light of different sources and colours, such as sun-light, diffused 
daylight, moonlight, gas, lamp and candle-light, electric light from a vacuum 
tube, homogeneous yellow light &c, The interfering rays appear to be those at the 
extreme end of the spectrum.” 

H. is therefore mistaken in supposing that ‘ daylight will not serve.” 

The next difficulty suggested is that ‘spirits do not express themselves except 
in the vicinity of tables and chairs.” 

1 beg again to quote Mr. Crookes—“ A remark is generally made when occur. 
rences of this kind are mentioned; ‘‘ Why is it only tables and chairs which do 
these things ? Why is this property peculiar to furniture ?” I might reply that I 
only observe and record facts, and do not profess to enter into the why and the 
wherefore; but indeed it will be obvious that ifa heavy inanimate body in an 
ordinary dining room has to rise off the floor, it cannot very well be anything else 
but a table ora chair. That this propensity is not specially attached to furniture 
I have abundant evidence; but like other experimental demonstrations, the 
intelligence or power, whatever it may be, which produces these phenomena, can 
only work with the materials which are available.” 

For the sake of any one who takes an interest in the subject, I beg to call 
attention to a very interesting paper in the February No. of ‘ London Society,” 
entitled ‘* Modern Mysteries.” 


M. L. E. 





The Editor does not hold herself responsible for any opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 





